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ABSTRACT 

Part-time instructors constitute a substantial 
pr<oportion of the faculty at all levels of instruction. Community 
colieges in California are especially dependent on part-time 
instructors. Based on a survey of 243 {^6%) part-time Instructors at 
Santa Monica College^ this study shows that most part-time 
instructors are committed to the profession of teaching but 
prohibited from full-time jobs by the employment crisis- Their 
gualif ications compare well with those of full'-time faculty and they 
invest a substantial amount of time in preparation for class. They 
depend on their small salary from the college for a large proportion 
of their total income; many support themselves by holding a number of 
part-time assignments at various educational institutions^ Part-time 
instructors are aggrieved by their low salaries^ lack of fringe 
benefits^ and their low status. Most would accept a full-time job but 
half would prefer to remain part-time if their pay and status were 
improved* Part-time teachers are denied the opportunity to prove 
themselves and then penalized for failure to demonstrate their merit. 
Additionally^ the disproportionate number of women on the part-time 
staff can be considered as an example of the discriminatory treatment 
of women in academia. The women are more gualified^ invest more time 
in class preparation, and have fewer outside professional 
commitments. The survey instrument and tabulated responses are 
appended- (JDS) 
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Abstract 



Part-time instructors constitute a substantial proportion 
of the faculty at all levels of higher educations Community 
colleges in California are especially dependent on part-time 
instructors , 

Based on a survey of the large part-time staff at one 
community college^ this study shows that most part-time instruc- 
tors are committed to the profession of teaching but prohibited 
by the employment crisis from finding full--tlme jobs. Their 
qualifications compare well with those of full-time teachers 
and they invest a substantial amount of time in class preparation 
They depend on their small salary from the college for a large 
proportion of their total income. Many support themselves by 
holding a number of part-^time assignments at various eduoational 
institutions* They are aggrieved by their low salary , lack of 
fringe benefits and insecure status* Most would aocept a full- 
time Job but half would prefer to remain part time if their pay 
and status were improved. 

At all levels of academia, part-time teachers are denied 
the opportunity to prove themselves and then penalized for failuri 
to demonstrate their merit. Part-time employment at community 
colleges is structured in such a way that the involvement of 
hourly instructors in the life of the college is hindered^ and 
the second-class status of part-time teachers then defended on 
the basis of their lesser commitment to the school. In fact. 
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most part-time instructors desire further participation in campus 
affairs . 

The disproportionate number of women on the part-time 
staff can be considered an eKample of the discriminatory treats 
ment of women in academiat The women part-time instructors 
differ in background ^ motivation and expectations from the men. 
The women are more qualified ^ they invest more time in class 
preparation I they have fewer outside professional interests 
and they are angrier about their pay and conditions of employ- 
ment • 
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Introduction 



Ps^t-time teachers constitute a substantial proportion of 
the faculty at al.l levels of higher eduGation, Community colleges 
are espeQially dependent on part timers* These public^ two-year 
collegeo began 1:o employ large numbers of part-time teachers during 
the 1960s in order to cope with the influx of students. The pro- 
portion of part-time faculty members increased even more sharply 
during the early 1970s (Lon±3ardi, 1975il)| although the period of 

rapidly expanding enrollment was overi the employment of part 

1 

timers continued to be viewed as a moneys-saving arrangement. 

In California^ the faculty of the comunity college system 
consisted of 1^^272 full--time instructors and 20|027 part-time 
instructors by 1S75. ThuSj 58 percent of the teachers were 
employed only on an hourly basis* In addition, 7,505, or 53 
percent of the full-time staff, also taught at their own in- 
stitutions on an overload basis # Altogether, 38 percent of the 
graded classes were taught by employees who were being paid an 
hourly salary* Furthermore, ^,394, or 90 percent of the instruc- 
tors of adult education classes, were part timers (Brydon et al, 
1976iS,13,m)* 

2 

Although part-tima instructors constituted the majority of 
the faculty in ajUnost every community college district in the 
' state (Ross, 1975), these teachers were not considered regular 
members of the college staff. Lists of the faculty generally 
omitted the names of part-time instructors | most studies of 
community college faculty focussed on full-time instructors (e.g., 
Cohen, 1969; Frankel, 1973| Garrison, 1967; Gleaner, 1958, 1972| 
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Kelley and Wilbur, 1970^ Medsker and Tillery, 19701 Phair, 1972). 
The pay and conditions of part-time instructors reflectad their 
low status, A part--time instructor is generally paid less than 
one half of the prorated salary of a full-time instructor and is 
denied all fringe benefits. Classified as "temporary employees 
part--time instructors have no job security and are not entitled 
to due process hearings when they are dismissed (Lombardi| 1975 i 4), 
Tims I the institutions that claim to function as the democratizing 
agents in higher education are in fact run like profit-oriented 
businesses; they maintain a small staff of full-time workers and 
thenj when business demands increase , hire supplementary part-time 
workers who can be paid at a lower rate and who can be dismissed 
at will* 

I have taught for two years at Santa Monica College , a large 
coTranunity college in an affluent section of Los Angeles. This 
college demonstrates the economic advantages of employing a dis- 
proportionate number of part-time teachers* Table I shows that 
the part-time staff at this college grew rapidly during the aca- 
demic years 1974-75 and 1975-76 when enrollment increased. [Place 
Table I hareO It can be seen that, between the fall of 1974 and 
the spring of 1976 1 the administration increased the number of 
part-^time instructors by more than 200 percent but increased the 
number of full-time teachers by less than 10 percent. This was 
sound economic policy* During the academic year 1975^76 , all 
part-time instructors were paid a salary of $14.75 for each 
classroom hourj regardless of prior teaching eHperiencep educational 
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backp'ound or hours spent in preparation j like part-time instructors 
at most other academic institutions, they were denied fringe benefits* 
As a result, part-time instruGtors earned about 40 percent of the 
pro-crated salary of full-time teachers, despite the fact that they 
taught identical courses for which students received the same credit 
and for which the college district reoeived the same amount of money - 
from the state, ^ 

We can estimate the amount the college saved by hiring such a 
large proportion of these inexpensive, part-time teachers in the 
following way, A part-time teacher earns almost $800. for teaching 
one course. Roughly half of the hourly instructors teach one course 
and the remainder teach two* We can thus estimate that during the 
fall semester of 1975, the total salaries paid to both part-time 
instructors and those full-timers who ware teaching overload classes, 
was $739,200, Since this sum represented 40 percent of what a staff 
af full-time teachers would have earned for the same courses, the cost 
of hiring full-time teachers to. replace the part-time staff would have 
been $1,948,000, During this one semester alone, the college thus 
saved $1,109,000*. During the spring semester, the college paid the 
564 part-time teachers and 91 "overloading" teachers a combined 
salary of $900,000 and saved $1,359,000, Thus, during the academic 

year 1975-76, the college saved a total of $2,467,000 as a result of 

5 

the large differential between hourly and full-time salaries. This 
represents a sizable sum for a college with a total yearly income 
of $13,108,905.- 

Where has ^is money gone? Between September 1974 and Septem- 
ber 1976, siK new administrative positions were created, a number of 
faculty members were declared management and substantial salary in- 



creases ware granted to all administrators. As a result, the amount 

spent on administrators' salaries rose from $427,980 to $711,221, an 

n 

increase of $283,241, or 66 percent. A building program, including 
a new library, a new meeting room for the Board o'f Trustees and new 
offices for administrators, has absorbed additional funds* Despite 
demands from the part-time faculty for office space, no funds have 
been allocated for this purpose. Symbolically, a lounpe formerly 
used by part-time teachers to prep^e for class has been converted 
into an enlarged office for one administrator * 

During the fall semester of 1975 I conducted a survey of the 
part-time staff at Santa Monica College. Two hundred and forty- 
three, or slightly more than 46 percent of the total part-time 
staff, returned the questionnaire which I placed in their campus 
mail boxes, A copy of the questionnaire is in the Appendix. Al- 
though all responses were anonymous, the respondents appear to have 
represented a broad sample of the part-time staff. Questionnaires 
were received from roughly 46 percent of the part-time members of 
each academic division. 

It is important to obtain information about the background, 
motivation and aspirations of part-time teachers because community 
college administrators frequently justify their discriminatory 
treatment of this segment of their faculty in two ways. First, 
they claim that part-time instructors lack a substantial commitment 
to the institution. Second, they assert that these teachers do 
not need larger salaries. After all, the recurrent argmnent goes, 
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the typical part-time teacher is a real estate salesman who stops 
off at the college one night a week for the enjoynient of sharing 
his expertise with a few s":udents* Underlying this statement ar'e 
the assumptions that the average part-time faculty member is a man, 
that he invests virtually no time in class preparation, that he 
lacks the qualifications for a regular faculty appointment , that 
ne holds a full-time job elsewhere, that he does not regard him- 
self primarily as an educator, and that he is satisfied with his 
sal^y and working conditions. On the basis of my survey, 1 will 
show first, that structural obstacles hamper the participation of 
part-time teachers in the life of the college and| second i that ' 
the stereotype of the part-^tlmer held by the administration is 
wrong on virtually all counts . 
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Commitment 

At all levels of academia part--time taachars are denied the 
opportunity to prove themsalves and then penalized for failure 
to demonstrate their merit, ThuSp although part-timers at 
universities are rarely Ttwarded research grants, they are refused 
promotion on the grounds that they do not publish the requisite 
amount (Tobias & Rumbarger, 1974; 128), Part-time instructors 
at community colleges are placed in a similar bind. Part-time 
employment at these institutions is structured in such a way 
that the involvement of hourly instructors in the life of the 
college is hindered » and the second-class status of part-time 
teachers then defended on the basis of their lesser commitment 
to the school. 

Commitment and loyalty are vague terms which cannot be 
easily quantified. At a community college they appear to be 
measured by visibility on campus* Although part-time instructors 
are castigated for their lack of commitment , they are specifically 
denied the means by which commitment Is usually shown* Part-time 
faculty members are rarely provided with their own offices where . 
colleagues can observe them holding student conferehces and pre- 
paring for class p nor are they paid for performing such functions* 
As the answers to question 14 show^ less than 25 percent of the 
respondents to the survey stated that they had uccess to office 
space of any kind in which to meet with students and less than 
20 percent had space in which to prepare for class. Similarly, 
large numbers of part-time Instructors are not even invited to 
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tne department meetings wliere concern with the affairs of a school 
is customarily demonstrateu nor, if invited, are they paid for 
the time spent attending such meetings. Less than half of the 
respondents indicated that they were ever invited to department 
meetings and many of chese specified that they were referring to 
a special fifteen minute meeting limited to part-time teachers 
which was held only once a semester. This meeting has since 
been eliminated. ? 

The time and location of many part-time teaching assignments 
further restrict part-time teachers' opportunity to participate 
in campus affairs. Half of the hourly instructors teach at night, 
and a third meet their classes at such off-campus locations as ^ 
the high school, churches, and a satellite campus thirty miles 
away. Because almost all full-time instructors teach during the 
day at the main campus, the majority of part-time teachers have 
virtually no opportunity for contact with "regular'* faculty mem- 
bers. Part-time teachers are thus eHcluded from the informal 
collegial activities where many important decisions anc Qontacts 
are made • 

. Part-time faculty members also lack the seniority of the 
full-time staff. It has been noted that between the spring 
and the fall of 1975, the part-time staff at the college grew 
from 355 to 528. Because some new part-time teachers were un- 
doubtedly hired to replace those who resigned at the end of 
the spring semester, at least one-third of the part-time faculty 
were new during the fall of 1975, This figure is corroborated 
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by the answers to question 2 of the survey. This question further 
shows that only or less than 10 percent of the respondents, had 
been teaching at the college nine years or morei By contrast, only 
25 new full-time teachers ^ or 14 percent of the full-^ime staff, were 
hired at the beginning of the academic yearj 1975--76., and one half 

8 

of the full-time staff had been at th^ college at least nine years. 

The administration made virtually no attempt to encourage a sense 

of belonging among the large number of new part-^time teachers. The 

9 

college had no orientation program for new part-time instructors 
and did not even distribute copies of the facility handbook. to part- 
timers. Most part --time teachers thus assumed their responsibilities 
without being informed of the basic philosophy or goals of the college. 

The insecure status of part-time teachers also Inhibits their 
desire to participate actively in campus affairs. A comparison of 
the instructor lists for the fall of 1975 and the fall of 1976 shows 
that 187 people— 35 percent of the part-time staff teaching in the 
fall of i975"were no longer employed at the college the following 
year* By comparison! only 7 full-time teachers, or just ^ percent 
of the full-time staff in the fall of 1975, left the college during 
the same period* Aaministrative policies were primarily responsible 
for the high attrition rate of part-time instructors. During the 
spring of 1975, the administration sent dismissal notices to 140 
part-time teachers, claiming that an enrollment decline was anti- 
cipated. However, just before the following fall semester began, 
67 new part-time instructors were hired. Some part-time instructors 
also left voluntarily, for reasons that are readily comprehensible. 
A group of teachers considered enp end able by their employers will 
have few compunctions about resigning their jobs as soon as some- 
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jhing better appears. Moreover , because part-time teaehers receive 
no salary increment for experience^ they have no economic incentive 
to remain. We can assume that if administrators were concerned 
about the high turn-over and its consequent effect on the "commit- 
ment" of their hourly instructors ^ they would take steps to ameliorate 
the conditions of part-time employment* 

The lack of involvement of part-time teachers in college affairs 
can thus be attributed to a variety of factors inherent in the structure 
of part-time employment. Most part-time teachers have not chosen to 
abstain from collegial activities* In factj 50 percent of the respon- 
dents to the survey specified as "important" or "very important" their 
feelings of being outsiders » their lack of participation in departmental 
affairs and their denial of compensation for holding office hours. Such 
responses indicate that, far from shunning eHtra-curricular responsibili- 
ties I many part-time teachers feel that they have been deprived of an 
essential aspect of teaching at an academic institution* 
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Preparation Time 

Is there any way of datarmining whathar part-time teachers have 
in fact made a substantial investment in their institutions? A num- 
ber of researchers have found that part-^time employees in various 
fields work harder and are more productive than heir full-time 
counterparts. For eKampla^ a study of social workers employed on 
a half-time basis found 'that they handled 89 percent as many cases 
as the full-time social workers (Project on the Status 'and Educa- 
tion of Women g 1976:1)* The same principle appears to hold true 
for part-time teachers in community colleges. 

Comparisons of full-time and part--time work loads in community 
colleges usually stress the non-- teaching responsibilities of full- 
time Instructors, such as serving on campus committees and partici- 
pating in departmental affairs. However, recent studies have shown 
that full-timers spend no more than 10 percent of their time per- 
forming duties from which part-time teachers have been eKempted 
(Lombardi| 1974il), On the other hand| hourly instructors appear 
to spend a disproportionata amount of time in class preparation. 
As the answers to question 21 show, 129, or just over one half of 
the respondents to the survey , claimed that they spend at least 
three hours preparing for each hour they teach It would be 
virtually Impossible for full-time Instructors, who are required 
to teach fiftaan hours a week, to devote a comparable amount of 
time I they would have to spend 45 hours a week preparing their 
classes, and 60 hours either in the classroom or in course pre- 
paration. Those full**time instructors who teach additional courses 
on an overload basis (more than half the total) would have to spend 

14 , 
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even more time. However | it is undoubtedly unnecessary for full- 
time teaehers to work so hardj because they generally repeat the 
same course each semester. Part-time teachers rarely remain at 
the college as long as their full-time counterparts and they are 
thus less likely to reap the benefit of experience. One implica*- 
tion of the high turnover rate of part-time instructors is that 
each semester a new group of teachers must spend- a large amount 
of time preparing their courses* 

Because all hourly instructors »e reimbursed only for actual 
class time, their lengthy preparation time represents unpaid labor. 
Alternatively, we could say that those individuals who spend at 
least three hours preparing a one-hour class for which they are 
paid $1H.75 are actually working for a maKimum salary of $3 #68. 
The few instructors who prepare over five hours for each class 
are working at a rate that is beneath the minimum wages One de- 
finition of committed instructors should include those teaGhers 
who invest a substantial amount of time in classes for which they 
are paid a pittance. 
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Qualifications 



It is commonly assarted that hoi^ly instruotors are selected 
in a random or haphazard manner and are thus not ■ as well qualified 
as the full-time faculty who have bean subjected to the full sorutiny 
of the regular hiring process. However » the part-time faculty mem- 
bers at Santa Monica College are wall qualified according to the 
two criteria for assessing merit at a community college, academic 
credentials I and prior teaching experience. 

One hundred and seventy-seven^ or 73 percent of the respondents 
to the survey » reported that they had taught before their appoint- 
ment at the college. Moreover , the majority had taught at the 
levels that would be eonsidered appropriate background for coimnunity 
collage teachers i Ninety-two had taught i|||secondary schools and 
100 in colleges. These figures support a central contention of this 
paper J namely that part-time teachers have made a substantial pro- 
fessional commitment to the field of education* 

The minimum requirement for certification as a conmunity college 
instructor in California is a master's degree, except for those in 
occupational programs. Table II showp that the majority of p»t- 
time faculty members who lack an M.A* teach in the business and 
vocational divisions, ^lace Table II herej Furthermore, 15, or 
26 percent I of the hourly instructors who have-not completed an 
M*A, degree teach more than one course, whereas 92, or percent, 
of those instruGtors who have earned this academic credential teach 
two or more courses. In terms of work load then, those part-time 
instructors without an M*A, degree represent a small fraction of 

16 



all hourly instruction. 

The percentage of the part-time staff who hold doetormtes 
compares well with the record of the full-time faoulty members. 
Eighteen, or 7 percent, of the respondents had e^ned either a 
Ph*D* or equivalent and 23^ or 9 percent » were enrolled in doctoral 
prop^ams. By contrast, 13 percent of the full^^time faculty had 
received a doctorate. 

Although many part-time teachers thus come to their jobs at 
the college with considerable training and escperienoep their pay 
reflects the administrators* assumption that they lack appropriate 
qualifications, Full-^time teaohers receive salary Increases for 
teaching experience and for course work beyond the master's degree. 
All part-time instructors are paid at the same rate regardless of 
previous faculty appointments and educational attainments i 
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Out side Employment 

The belief that the overwhelming majority of part-time 
teachers hold full-time jobs and that their primary professional 
interest lies outside the field of education is implieit in the 
stereotype of the part-time teacher as a moonlighting real-estate 
salesman. , However, data from the survey contradiet both assump-^ 
tions.^^ 

. The average part-time teacher is neither ^as securely nor 
as profitably employed as the stereotypical real*^astate salesman* 
Of the 233 people who answered the question concerning outside 
employment I 156, or 66 pereanti stated that they held a job in 
addition to their part-time teaching position at Santa Monica 
College. However I of these 156 respondents , 48 stated that their 
only additional Job was a part-time or si^stitute teaching position 
at another educational institution* Thus, altogether 125, or 

percent, of the respondents either have no outside job at all 
or have only another marginal teaching position* 

The majority of part-time teachers, like the full-time staff, 
have made their primary professional commitment to education. An 
important question in the survey was the following? "Do you con- 
sider yourself primarily a teacher or educator?" Si^ty-seven, or 
73 percent, of the responsents answered affirmatively* Moreover, 
most of the other jobs held by members of the part-time faculty 
are teaching positions* Of the 108 part-timers who hold outside 
jobs other than part-time teaching, 4H, or 40 percent, are full- 
time teachers at another educational institution. When we add 
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this number to the large group who either have no outside employment 
at all or hold only additional part-time teaching positions ^ we find 
that teaching constitutes the sole employment of a total of 169^ or 
73 percent of the part-time faculty. 

This large proportion of part-time instruetors with no employ- 
ment outside the field of education can in turn be divided into two 
distinct groups! those who are fully employed at one school and 
those who commute between part-time jobs at various educational 
institutions. Seventy-five percent of the Santa Monica College 
part-time faculty with full-time teaching positions ^ or ifi percent 
of the total part-time staffs are high school teachers. This is 
The source from which a significant number of community college 
teachers throughout the nation traditionally have been requited j 
in 1971, over one-third of all community college faculty had for- 
merly taught in a secondary school (Cohen et al,, 197iil80)* Al- 
though precise figures are not available, it is^ known that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the full-time staff at Santa Monica College 
began their careers as secondary school teachers* 

Although secondary school teachers are familiar members on 
community college staffs^ the large number of teachers who depend 
for their livelihood on part-time teaching at two or more educational 
institutions constitute a new and increasingly significant group* 
The existence of this group of teachers without any primary in- 
stitutional affiliation is liurgely the result of the employment 
crisis in the field of education. Many teachers have found that 
their only means of pursuing their career In today's tight job 
market is to pick up whatever part-time teaching jobs are available 
^ • (Scully I 1975 si). Even if they succeed in putting together a schedule 
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in which they teach a full-time load, they generally earn less than 
half the salary* BeQause the jobs are usually secured on a semester- 
to-semester basis, these itinerant teachers are almost Gonstantly 
engaged in the process of job hunting* The costs of their jobs e^lso 
include the expense and psychological strain of commuting between 
different campuses. Well-qualified and comnittedp they form a cheap 
labor reserve for the nation's post-secondary schools* 

It has been seen that the coiranunity colleges are especially 
dependent on this pool of under*- employod and under-paid teachers «" 
Most hourly instructors with additional p^t-time assignments »e 
teaching at other community colleges # A total of 53 g or 22 per- 
cent of the respondents , also on the pffir*t-time staffs of other 
community colleges, This group of comnuters illustrates in the 
extreme the dilemma of most part-time teachers , who are prevented 
from participating fully in any one college and- then penalised for 
that lack of participation. It is frequently asserted that part- 
time instructors who commute between various community college 
campuses dash from each class and devote only minimal attention 
to any one course. However, as Table III shows g these commuters 
appear to be among the most "committed" part-timers, ^lace 
Table III here^ 

Commuters tend to spend more time preparing their classes 
than other part-time faculty members. Their desire for more 
involvement in the college is demonstrated by their greater 
distress at their inability to participate in dapartmental 
affairs and at their lack of compensation for holding office 
hours. It should also be noted that the structure of their 
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employment is the result of administrative policies | not of their 
own occupational choices. As wa have saani in some fields it has 
been virtually impossible to obtain a full-time teaching position 
but relatively easy to find a single course to teach t The dis- 
satisfaction of the coTranuters with their job situation is demon- 
strated by the fact that 7 5 percent of them, as opposed to 25 per- 
cent of the rest of the part-time faculty, are looking for a full- 
time job at another educational institution. Not surprisingly , the 
hourly Instructors who teach part-time at other community colleges 
.^e more aggrieved by their low salary and absence of fringe benefits 
than are other part-timers. 
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Ineome 

tha primary rationalization for the low salary of part-time 
teaahers is that they do not need more money, A similar justifi- 
cation has been used to defend^ wage discrimination against female 
workers s women join the labor force for fun or self -fulfillment 
and their earnings are supplementary* Women have countered this 
fiuniliar "pin-money" argument by claiming that It rests on a 
capricious application of socialism and a misapprehension of 
women *s economic needs* In a capitalist economy i workers are 
paid according to the amount they work^ not according to what 
they need (Tobias S Rumbarger, 1974|132), Moreoveri the majority 
of women workars are motivated by economic necessity (Women-s 
Bureau j 1974sl). 

It should be noted that it is virtually impossible to rely 
totally on the salary from a part-time teaching position at 
Santa Monica College to support an individual, much less a family* 
The college has limited the teaching load of each part-time in- 
structor to two courses I the mpKimum annual salary of a part--timer 
dittoing the academic year 1975-76 was thus $3|200| a sum far beneath 
the poverty level in the nation*" A college administration that 
does not pay part-time employees a living wage cannot then justify 
a discriminatory salary on the ground that those teachers have 
other sources of Income* Nevertheless, the answers to question 9 
show that 73, or 32 percent, of the respondents, derive at least 
one half of their personal yearly Income from their teaching positions 
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at thm Gollege. It could be argued that this is the only statistic 
we should consider to determine economic need| wages should be 
sufficient to allow every adult to be economically independent 
of other menders of the household* Given the paltry part-time 
salary J it is to be eKpected that most hourly instructors who 
lack other jobs must be supported by someone elsei and, in factj 
as the answers to question 10 show^ over half of the part-time 
teachers stated that less than 10 percent of their household in-* 
come comes from their teaching job at the college. What is sot- 
prising is that as many as 25 ^ or 10 percent ^ of the respondents 
clain^that at least 50 percent of their household income comes 
from their college wage and that an additional 85 | or 35 percent p 
of the respondents, estimated that they depend on the sala^ for 
between 11 and percent of their total incomes 
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Teaching Time 

It has been seen that, in their academic qualifications, 
teaching eKperience and commitment to education as a career , the 
typical adjunct instructor closely resembles the "regular" contract 
teacher. However, the second-class status of part-timers is fur- 
ther justified by the argument that they teach only part-time, 
evening students, not the traditional, college-age student popula- 
tion. 

It is not clear, however, what logic would dictate the assign- 
ment of part-time students to part-time Instructors and of low 
status to the latter. Such a policy, in fact, runs counter to the 
rhetoric of community colleges, which characterises these institutions 

as democratizing agents in higher education. * The primary means by 

' tf. \ ' ' 

^ which community colleges further equality is through th^ir policy 
of open enrollment. However, the important question is not whether 
groups in society previously eKcluded from higher education can gain 
admittance to a college, but what happens to them once they enroll. 
A college that relegates one group of students to poorly-paid instructors 
is not working to guarantee equal opportunity for its entire student 
body. Moreover, a number of recent studies have shown that an in- 
creasingly large proportion of the students who choose to enter the 
"open-door" of coironunlty colleges in the future will be the adult, 
part-.time students who are currently assigned to hourly instructors 
(Cross, 1971 1 Gleaner, 1972j Medsker S Tillery, 19'71), 

Furthermore, there is no clear demarcation between full-time 
day students and part-tims evening students, and part-time instructors 
are, in fact, responsible for both. Many of the day«tlmi students 24 



work at least ^0 hours during the week* Conversely p some evening 
students are unemployed and aimply find it more convenient to attend 
Glasses that meet after 7 p.m. Because a large proportion of the 
evening courses are identical to those offered during the day, large 
numbers of "day" students take part of their load during the even- 
ing. 

Although virtually all evening instructors are part-timers , 
almost half of the part-time faculty teach during the day* Jn fact, 
the assignment of day-time classes to hourly instructors is a fairly 
recent practice at community colleges | it began whan the percentage 
of part-^time teachers started to accelerate * Table IV shows that 
the evening part-timers conform to the administrators ' stereotype 
more closely than do their day^-time counterparts* ^lace Table IV 
here^ As a group, the day-time hourly instructors teach more 
classes both at this college and at other community collages. On 
the other hand, a smaller percentage of the day part-timers hold 
any other jobs and, as a result, they tend to rely on their salary 
from the college for a larger percentage of their total income* A 
higher proportion of the part-timers in the occupational fields teach 
at night i^"^ 
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Women 



Woman outnuTnber men on the part-time teaching staff at 
Santa Monica College, In fact, the percentage of women on the 
part-time faculty is almost twice that of women on the full-time 
teaching staff. Women constitute 27 percent of the full-time 
faculty and 53 percent of the part-time faculty at the college ^ 
Moreover, beaause Women part-timers tend to teach more courses 
than the men^ an even greater percentage of the actual class 
load is taught by women than these figures suggest. 

The large proportion of women holding these part-time 
positions can be considered an example of the eKploitation of 
women in academia life* We have seen that large numbers of hourly 
instructors have accepted marginal positions not from preference 
but rather because these jobs represent their only opportunity for 
pursuing a teaching career in a tight job market| discrimination 
against women throughout^academia is a second reason why many part- 
time teachers have been forced to accept low-level, low-paying jobs. 

It has frequently been pointed out that the proportion of women 
in any academic position is Inversely related to the status of that 
position (e,gs, Bernard, 1966i85| Davis, 1971|593| Spstein, 1971:2j 
Sandler I 1972 1 569)* Status in academia is customarily measured in 
two ways I by the prestige of an Institution and by academic rank. 
Women are found overwhelmingly in smaller, non-elite colleges and 
they are concentrated in the lower ranks. The Institutional distribu- 
tion of female college teachers in the nation as a whole forms a 
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pyramidi women constitute 14.8 perGent of the faculty at the univer* 
eities, 22,7 percent at four-year colleges and 26,5 percent at two- 
year colleges (Robinson p 1973 i 22), (The percentage of women on the 
full-time faculty at Santa Monica College thus approaches the national 
norm very closely.) ' An even steeper pyramid is found in the distribu^ 
tion of women among the faculty ranks, from the minisoule percentage 
of women among the full professors (9 percent) , to the more res-- 
pectable proportion of women among the lecturers (35 percent) (Hole 
5 Levine, 1971i317), In community colleges | where academic rank 
has generally not been instituted , the primary distinction is between 
the full-time and part-time faculty* The large sen differential in 
academic achievement becomes glaringly apparent when we combine the 
two pyramids 8 Women constituted 4 percent of the full professors at 
the prestigious University of California in 1973 (Deckardj 1975|131)| 
as we have seeni in the fall of 1975 ^ they constituted 53 percent of 
the part-time teachers in at least one of the state's community college 
which is situated at the bottom of the academic hierarchy » A full 
professor at the university, teaching courses each semester-^^and 
all but certain to be a man— earns rnughly 8 times as much as a 
part-time teacher at a Qommunlty college with the same teaching load" 
and more likely than not to be a woman* 

The causes of the eKtreme dispari between the employment 
patterns of men and women in academia are currently the subject of 
a great deal of investigation and debate, la discrimination by 
institutions of higher education against qualified women the only 
significant factor? What weight should be given to the ways in 
which women have been socialized to lower their own aspirations 
(e.g., Deckard, 197S|136-^H2| Roby^ 1975i 171-193)? Further research 



is needed before we can answer such questions. Nevertheless i we 
ean surmise that, if more women than men have been foreed to accept 
part-time positions because their careers have been retarded | then 
the women part-time teachers will differ in expectations | motivation 
and attainments from their male colleagues. As Table V shows, data 
from the survey support this assumption, (Place Table V here J 
More women hourly instructors than male part'-time teachers 
taught before joining the staff of the college* As we have seeni 
this is an important criterion by which conmunlty college faculty 
are evaluated* Women are also well qualified whan assessed accord- 
ing to the second criterion, academic credentials « Fewer women 
than men lack the M»A. Because only 12 percent of all Ph*Dt degrees 
are awarded to women (Roby, 197Sil71)^ one would expect that 12 
percent of those who both hold Ph.D. degrees and teach at Santa 
Monica College would be women. In fact, 38 percent of the PhiOs 
holders among the part-time staff are women. Women at Santa Monica 
College are thus more highly qualified when compared with men than 
are women in the population at large. 

Coming to their jobs with considerable eHperlence and training 
behind them, women also Invest more time in the college. As a group, 
the women claimed that they spend more time in class preparation 
than do the men and more women stated that they participate in 
departmental meetings t The much larger proportion of women who 
want to join a state teachers' association can be considered another 
example of their greater commitment* 

The women part-timers also have fewer outside professional 
interests than do the men* A significantly higher proportion of 
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the female respondents considered themselves primarily educators. 
Fewer women hold other jobs and those jous tend to be less lUGrativep 
less secure and less prestigious than those held by the men. Of 
the 20 part-tim9 teachers who stated that they were either major 
professionals or proprietors of large businesses ^ only 5 were 
women. 18 On the other hand^ of those part-time teachers with out- 
side employment p a much larger percentage of the women have only a 
marginal teaching position at another educational institution* Not 
surprisingly I women rely on their salary from the college for a 
much larger proportion of their total income. 

People who invest a great deal of time in a job generally 
enpect to receive appropriate rewards and recognition. The women 
part-time teachers are clearly angrier than the men about their 
pay and conditions of employment * Despite the cormnon belief that 
all women have husbands to support them and to provide them with 
the security of medical insurance ^ a slightly larger percentage 
of women resent the lor^ salary and a much larger percentage of 
women are dissatisfied with the lack of medical benefits. The 
comparatively large proportion of women who are concerned about 
the lack of a credit union undoubtedly stems from the difficulty 
all women experience obtaining credit* The desire of the women 
for even more involvement in the affairs of the school is demon* 
strated by their greater resentment at being treated like out^ 
siders and at not being compensated for holding office hours • 
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Subject Matter Taught 

The stereotype of the part-timer as a real-estate salesman 
who shares his knowledge of business practices with a group of 
students is ultimately inaccurate because only a small proportion 
of the hourly instructors teach business subjects. About SO per- 
cent of all p^t-time teachers at Santa Monica College teach in 
the humanities/social science division^ IS percent in the math/ 
sciences division | 5 percent in physical education, 12 percent in 
the business division and 17 percent in the vocational division. 

Significant distinctions can be drawn between the part-timers 
on the basis of subject taught. See Table VI* ^lace Table VI 
herej Although instructors in the business and vocational divi- 
sion (hereafter aggregated as the occupational divisions) conform 
to the administrators' stereotype, liberal arts Instructors (i^m^^ 

those In the humanities/social science division ^ in the math/science 

19 

division and in physical education) provide support for the por- 
trait of the part-time teacher I have drawn. 

In the selection of occupational instructors , relevant experience 
in the field is frequently considered at least as important as academic 
training (Lombardi, 1975132)* It has previously been noted that the 
academic credentials of these part-timers are considerably lower than 
those of hourly instructors in liberal arts| more occupational part- 
timers lack an M.A, and very few have accumulated credits beyond 
that degree* 

Not surprisingly I far more occupational instructors have outside 
jobs and their jobs tend to be more lucrative. On the other hand, a 
iignif icantly higher proportion of instructors in the liberal arts 
field teach part-time at other corranunity colleges, perceive themselves 
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as teachers or educators , would accept a full-time teaching position 
at tne college, and rely on their salary from Santa Monica College 
for a significant proportion of their total income* As a results 
they are more aggrieyed ^by the low salary, lack of fringe benefits 
and poor working conditions* 
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Concerns 

It has bean seen that moonlighters reprasent only a small 
fraGtion of the part-time staff at Santa Monica College* Most 
part-time faculty members are wall qualified , committed teachers 
whose careers have been blooked by the employment crisis in educa- 
tion. 

One hundred and fifty-seven ^ or 71 percent ^ of the respondents 
stated that they would accept a full-time appointment at Santa 
Monica College, Despite the self-serving stereotype of the part- 
timer propounded by administrators, the primary differenoe between 
full-time and part-time instructors appears to be simply thisi 
the latter entered the job market too late to obtain the type of 
jobs which the former are holding. 

Seventy-one respondents, or nearly half of those who indicated 
that they would accept a full-time appointment, also stated that 
they would prefer to remain on a part-time basis if pay and status 
were improved. This is another critical statistic. First, it 
implies that many hourly instructors are more dissatisfied with 
their inferior pay and second-class status than they are with their 
reduced teaching loads as such. Second, a large number of community, 
college administrators have expressed a determination to eliminate 
part-time jobs should adjunct faculty gain parity pay and fringe 
benefits* In other words, when it is no longer economical to hire 
part-time teachers, their positions will be abolished. It is im- * 
portant to recognise that such a policy would run counter to the 
wishes of part-time teachers , 
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The elimination of part-time positions would also undermia© 
a movement currently underway throughout academia to regularize 
part-time employment so that part--timers receive all the piFere- 
quisites of their full-time counterparts (Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education, 1973iAppendiK Di Robinsonp 1973i226| Robias S 
Rumbarger, 1974:132-37). Although the impetus behind this move- 
mer,t has been the desire of women to remain professionally active 
during their child-rearing years, an increasing number of mmn have - 
also expressed the wish for more flexible career patterns # Were 
the community colleges to retain their large part-time staffs and 
implement policies geared toward improving conditions of employment, 
these colleges could serve as models for other post-secondary in- 
stitutions * 

On the last page of the questionnaire the part-time faculty 
UBM asked to rate certain concerns as either "very important," 
"important," "slightly important" or "unimportant*" Those con- 
sidered either "very important" or "important" by at least half 

. - _ 20 ^ 

of the respondents are enumerated in Table VII , iP1b.cb Table VII 

herej It can be seen that the respondents were concerned first 

with their insecure status, second with their low salary, third 

with their lack of fringe benefits and, fourth with their inability 

to participate more fully in the life of the college. 

It is significant that the primary grievance was the lack of 

job security and tenure. We have noted that high turnover impedes 

the participation of part-time Instruct'^s in the life of the college 
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and that this is used by administrators to justify their treatment 
/of the part-time staffs Howayerp Table VI shows that at least 70 
percent of the respondents resen"^^he fact that their aontinued 
employment at the college is so unGertain. Their concern was 
realistic I shortly after the survey was conducted, the adminis- 
tration fired 140 part-time teachers , claiming that an enrollment 
decline was projected* 

The dissatisfaction with the low salary and lack of fringe 
benefits reflects the fact that the majority of part-time teachers 
are not fully employed and that they rely on their salary from the 
college for a significant portion of their total income* Finally > 
the desire of part-timers for greater involvement in the life of 
the college is demonstrated by the high rating they gave the lack 
of office space, the lack of compensation for holding office hours i 
the lack of participation in departmental affairs and their feeling 
of being outsiders* 
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CQnclusion 

The conditions of part-time employment in the community college 
system make apparent the emptiness of many of the promises held out 
by the expansion of this segment of higher educations The rhetoric 
of the community colleges presents them as democratizing agents, 
enabling the underprivileged to move upward through education. There 
are many reasons why these institutions have not been able to fulfill 
the ideal of redistributing educational privilege! all of the 'problems 
of the community colleges cannot be cured by raising the pay and 
status of part-time teachers. Nevertheless , as long as the majority 
of community college teachers are underpaid, discouraged from holding 
office hours and treated like second-class citizens, the education 
provided by the community colleges will continue to be stigmatised 
as inferior. 

However, part-time teachers throughout California are beginning 
to organize and to demand equitable .treatment. Part-time instructors 
in many community college districts have filed suit, ch^ging that 
they have been misclassif ied as temporary employees and asking for 
re-employment as regular employees. Part-time instructors are also 
beginning to use the mechanism of collective bargaining to improve 
tiielr conditions and pay, SB160, the Rhoda Act, which guarantees 
conmunity college teachers the right of collective bargaining, 
stipulates that the bargaining unit must represent all classroom 
teachers and that it must be determined by all teachers voting 
equally. Given their superior numbers on virtually every campus 
in the state, part-time teachers potentially have the power to 
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decide the outcome of these elections. 

The part-^time faculty at most community colleges have been organized 
by representatives from the two union affiliates , the California Teachers 
Association and the American Federation of Teachers* However, at Santa 
Monica College, the part-time faculty had already organized themselves 
by the time these two groups recognized the advantages of including 
within their membership part-time instructors* Thus ^ the Santa Monica 
College part-time faculty association is one of the strongest organizations 
of part-time instructors because it resulted from a grass-roots movement* 
This association was founded during the summer of 1975, Like all marginal, 
workers, part- time instructors are difficult to organize* Nevertheless, 
the part--time faculty association at the college had over 200 members by 
the spring of 1976* At this time the association became the CTA chapter 
on campus, despite a challenge from the full-time faculty. The association 
also conducted an authorization campaign to become the collective bar- 
gaining agent, obtaining the support of 57 percent of the entire faculty* 
Last summer, the association filed suit against the Board of *^ustees, 
demanding the reinstatement of the 140 part-time instructors who had been 
arbitrarily dismissed^ the previous semester and asking for reclassification, 
pro-rata salary and back pay for all CTA members on campus* 
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Table I 



Increases in Humbers of Students and ^agult^* 



Fall, 1974 Spring, 1975 Fall, 1975 Spring, 1976 



Total enrollment 

Full-time teachers 

Number of full-^time 
teachers with "over- 
load" classes 

Huinbar of part-tima 
instructors 



m,750 

155 

86 
314 



16,095 
155 

83 

368 



17,814 
170 

88 
528 



18,157 
170 

91 

. 664 



'^Deputy Superintendent, Santa Monica Community Collage District, "Recommanda- 
tion No. 2: Enrollment Comparisons! Fall 197.3 through Spring 1976" (April 26, 
1976) 
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Table II 



Highest Academic Degree Obtained by 
Members of Different Departments'' 



High School Doctoral PhsD* or 



Department 


Diploma 


A. A, 


B.A. . 


M.A* 


Candidate 


Equivalent 


Vocational 


6 


2 


12 


17 


0 


0 


Business 


0 


1 


a 


15 


3 


3 


Physical Education 


0 


0 


3 


9 


0 


0 


Humanities /Social-:.. 
Sciences 


1 


0 


3 


91 


17 


10 


Math/Sciences 


0 


0 


7 


20 


3 


3 


Total 


7 


3 


33 


152 


23 


17 



'Not all respondents indicated both their department and their highest 
degree obtained- 
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Table III 

Additional Part-Time Teaching Assignments 



Percent teaching 
part-^timo at other 
community college 
(n-53) 



Percent not teaching 
part-^time at other 
community college 

(n-189) _ _ ' 



Preparation time for each 
classroom houri 

0«2 hours 37 48 

3-5 hours 57 • 44 

over 5 hours 6 8 

Would accept full-time job at 

Santa Monica College 86 66 

Looking for full-time job at 
other educational institu- 
tion 73 25 

Concerns considered either 

''important'* or ''very important" 
Lack of benefits! 

Medical 76 60 

Dental 70 54 

Inadequate salary 76 67 

Lack of compensation for 

holding office hours 59 44 

Lack of participation in 

departmental affairs 57 48 

Lack of job security and tenure 83 68 

Inability to move to full-time 

position 77 '57 

Second-class citizenship and 

feeling of being an outsider 60 48 
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Table IV 



Teaching Time 

Percent Evening 
(n-132) 



Teach only one course 65 

Teach part-time at other 

community college 18 

Teach full-time elsewhere 26 

Hold other job 76 

Percent age of yearly Income 

derived from teaching position 
at college: 

Less than 10% 44 

11^24% 25 

25-49% 10 

50-74% ■ 9 

75-99% 6 

100% 6 

Academic Division: 

Vocational 18 
Business .19 

Physical Education 6 

Humanities/Social Sciences 45 

Math/Sciences 12 
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Table V 



Percent Men Percent Women 
(n-108)"" (n-12l)_ 



Teach only one course at Santa Monica 

Coilege 65 48 

Hold job in addition to teaching position 

at coilage 76 57 

Eitfter hold no other job or have only 

another part-time teaching position ^ H6 70 

i 

Percentage of yearly inooine derived from 
teaching position at college: 

Leas than 10% 53 18 

11-24% .23 * 20 

25-49% 8 17 

50-74% 4 13 

75-99% 7 12 

100% 7 20 

Preparation time for each classroom hour? 

0-2 hours 59 33 

3-5 hours ' 36 55 

over 5 hours 5 12 

Highest academic dep^eei 

B.A. or lower 25 14 

M.A. 53 74 

Enrolltd in doctoral program 13 7 

pfitD, or equivalent 9 5 

Prior teaching eKperience 66 79 

Consider selves primarily teachers or 

educators 63 86 

Want to belong to State Teachers Associa-' 

tion (if not currently a member) 25 68 

Concerns considerod ''important" or "very 

important'^ ' ^ 

Inadequate salary 67 70 

Lack of fringe benefits i 

ffedical 57 70 

Dental 52 64 

Credit Union 26 37 
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(continued) 



Table V (continued) 



Percent Men Pereent Women 

" (n-108) (n-121) 



Saverence Pay 37 44 

Sick Leave 55 65 

Child Care 9 28 

Lack of office space - . 44 52 

Lack of participation in depart- 
mental affairs '46 55 

Lack of compensation for holding 

office hours 39 ■ 61 

Lack of job security and tenure 63 80 

Insufficient number of classes 

assignad 39 59 

Second-class citizenship and 

feeling of being an outsider 42 60 
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Table VI 



Subject Matter Taught 



Percent in 

Percent in Percent in Percent in Humanities/ Percent in 



Vooational Business 
Division Division 
(n-38) (n-30) 



Teach only one course 

Teach part-time at other 
conmiunity college 

Hold outside job 

Woman 



Would accept full-time job at 
college. 

Concerns considered "important" 
or "very important" % 
Inadequate salary 
Lack of fringe benefits s 

Medical 

Dental 

Retirement 

Credit Union 

Sick Leave 
Lack of office space 
Lack of participation in 

departmental affairs 



79 
11 

81 
47 



Percentage of yearly income 

derived from teaching position 
at college; 

Less than 10% 54 

11-24% 17 

. 25-491 3 

50-74% 14 

75-99% 9 

100% 3 

Highest academic degree: 

B.A, or lower 53 
M,A. 45 
Enrolled in doctoral program 
Ph.D. or equivalent 2 

Consider selves primarily teachers 
or educators 53 



56 



61 

55 
53 
53 
37 
58 
47 

32 



83 
17 

79 

29 



64 

20 
•3 
3 
3 
7 



30 
50 
10 
10 



45 



46 



63 

60 
57 
47 

33 
37 
30 

40 



Phys, Ed. Social 
Division Sciences 
'(n-13) (n-124) 



15 
15 

77 

58 



37 
9 
18 
27 
9 



25 
75 



90 



83 



85 

85 
69 
77 
62 
77 
39 

69 



41 

26 

57 
65 



22 
21 
14 
13 
11 
19 



3 
75 
14 

8 



85 



79 



73 

68 
61 
56 
30 

51 

57 



Math/ 
Science^ 
(n-33) 

79 

30 

72 

29 



36 
29 
19 
3 
3 
10 



20 
60 
10 
10 



90 



80 



67 

58 
52 
42 
18 

52 
58 

52 



ERIC 
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(continued) 



Table VI (eontinuad) 



Laok of compensation for 
— holding office hours 

Lack of job security 

Inability to mova to full- 
time position 

InsuffiGiant numbar of 
classes assigned 

Second-class oitl^anship 
and feeling' of being 
an outsider 



Percent in 
Vocational 
Divisibn 
(n--38) 



42 
64 

42 

40 

45 



Percent in 
Business 
Division 
(n-30) 



30 
53 

50 

37 

37 



Percent in 
Phys, Ed, 
Division 
(n-13) 



62 
85 



77 
77 

46 



Percent in 
Humanities/ 
Social 
Sciences 
(n-124) 



58 
77 

72 

55 

50 



Percent in 
Math/ ' 
Scienoes 
(n-33) 



55 
70 



58 
43 

49 
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Table VII 

Concerns Considered "Important" or "Very Important" 
to at Least 50 Par cent of the Respondents 

Number of Percent of 

Item Respondents Respondents 

Lack of jot security and tenure 172 70 

Inadequate pay 16 7 65 

Lack of medical benefits 155 6^ 

Lack of sick leave 1^8 61 

Inability to move to a full-^time position 146 60 

Lack of dental benefits - 140 58 

Lack of ratlrement benefits ■ 128 ^ 53 

Second-class citizenship and feeling of 

being an outsider 123 51 

Lack of compensation for holding office 

hours 123 51 

Lack of participation in departmental 

affairs ^ 122 50 
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Appendix 

Santa Monica Part-Time Teacher's Association 



SURVEY 



Dev Part Time InsLructori 

The follawing queeti©nnaire haa been prepared by the 5anta Monica College Part 
Tinit. Teachars* Association. Our aim is to find out who. we prirt^time f acuity members 
are and what we want in order that our nFiSociation can better j^erve our needs^ 
We know that you are busy and that teaching at the college may be only one of your 
many obligatienc» We therefore appreciate tha time and effort required to fill 
out tliia questionnaire* PleMe answer as many queatlons ms you can* 

All Information you fiirnioh will be held in strict confidence, Unly members of 
the executive committee of the Part Time Teaohero' Asoociation will have aoceaa 
to the completed questi.ninaire, A sutimary of the r^sulte of this ourvey will be 
publiGhed and distributed to all part-time inn true tors. No individual names will 
be used* * 

Please place the completed form in the box provided in the faculty mail room 
or mflil it toi Emily Abol|' Box SJ^i hy January I3. 

Thank you for your halpi ( 

Umily Abel 

Chairperconi Questionnaire Committee 

Box ^^G 

■ ■lliaiiMMtiiaiiiaitiiaiiifiiiifiiiiliiflliiif 

1 • Sex 

121_Female 10£ Hale ' 

2, What is thf^ total number of years yau have taught at Santa Monica College 
(including tlin s y^ar)? 

81 hoDB than one ^^Three mSiK ^Nine and over* 

2T^0ne i 7 Four 1 Seven 

5Qr"TwD ^Five jFi^ht _4*vw*-tren 

>» Hov/ many courses are you tesohing at Santa Monica Colloj'o this semesterf 

IJSOne 5 Four ^Saven 

J8Two 1 Five Eight 

liThree Six 

kx'Q you alao teachnng ^art time at any other community college this semeoter? 

53Y0S IflgW^ 

If ycS| note the. number of classes you are teaching elaewhere 
15Qne ^Four jQ^Seven 
21 Two ^Five Eiglit 
"gThree n Six Nino or more 

5. Are you alBO teaching full time at Santa Monica College? 

0 yes 

6. Are you teaching full time at another educational inatitutionV 

If yeSi indicate the lavel*,s) at which you are teachlnji 
l^ft-ochool ^Conimuni ty c^llegu 

^fflamentsry caiiool _3^Univereity/ f our yeai^ colleso 

Q aa^Stcondar.y ochool ^Adulb education 

RJC * ^ 



7t Are you fceaeliing part tim® at another ©dueational i nstl'tution? 
JjYeo " " it^l No 

If yes, indicate the Ifevel^s) at which you are tefiching'i 
Prg^Gchool _aommunity collo^~ 

Elementary oahool Unlvarsity/four yMr college 

^^Socofidary nchool Adiilt edueation 

8* Do you hold, any other job in addition to your ^eachin^ position rat Santa 
Monica GollogsV 



If yes I what do you do? 



77 No 



9* Approximately what percentago. of your personal yearly inco^^e oome.a from 
your par t-^ time teachings position at Santa Monica Colle^? 
761ass than lC)fp 24 50-7^lfa 

2723-^^9?£ 29 100% 



10. Approximately what percantatve of the yearly income of your household comee 
•from your part- time teach:i ng posi Lion at Santa Honica College? ~~~~~ 
llTless than 10j4 1350-7^% 

3225-^^9?^ JIO^^ 

11. What opur^e(s) are you teaching on a part-time baaia at Santa Monica College 
this seraeotmr? (Indicate whether each is a credit or non-credit course * ) 



In which departoentks) is^are; your 
2Q,Art 

21 Behavioral Scienceo 
30 Bugjint^os AdminiH tr at^on 

7 Earth Sciencoa 
3U ^inglish 
14 Foreigh Language 
13 Home Economics 

7 Life Sciences 
18 Ma t hem a t i c o 

12. When do the cia£^a(es) you teach on a part-time baeia meeti (Check all appropriate) 

157a.m. ^ 9a.m. ' 2£^3p-m* - €pim. o ther (specify)^ 

259a.m. *• 12p,in. 13J^6p*^^» ^ 10p.m. . _ 

21_12p.m.'^3p»nu 13 Saturday morning* 



course (a ) listed? 
7 Music 
U Nursing 

4 Physical S"ducation| Men 
^ Physic a^l Education I Women 

3 Physical- Science 
2ii Soc u al Studies 

4 Jpeech, Th^atrm^ Arts 
j^Technical 
ide 



13, At whicfc cafnpua(ss> do thm clas@(eR) 
meet? (Uheclc all appropriate.) 

140 San'fca Monica College 
la^Malibu 

33 Sant^ Monica Hi^h School 
10 John Adams Junior High 



you are teachinf; on a part-time baais 

2 Ediaon yiementnry School 
2 Webstar Elementary School 
1 Grant Elementary Jcjhool 
3 2 QthfeT ^^pQQify )^ __ZlZ 



14, Do you at present have acceoa to office space tof 
a. moat with students or teaohera? SSYeg 
hm prepare for claosv ^Yes 
0, leave books? 59Yes 



185NO 
169 No 
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15. Art you invitaci to departmentol meetinijs? 
l4. Do yeu pcirticipate in cl epar^mentral meetinya? 
17, Do you pai'ticipate in eommittees on campus? 

18* Can you chooSe -the coursoft you teachY 

gsYfes ' 400 gg^Limitad aholce 

19. Can you chooi^ your hourn for teaching? 

Ye-s 116 88 Litnited choice 

ZOm Do you belong to a fitate teachers' grganii-ation? 
7 5 Yes IfijNo 



If no I do you want to belong- te Btich l^n organlaationV 

21. About how tmny hours do you prc?pare for mmah claes hour you teach? 
109_NonD - two 110 Throe - five Ig^Over five " 

24- What io the higheat academic degree you hold? 

7 High School Diplonia jgCandidate for a doctoral degree 

5 Associate of Art^ or acience Decree .^Doctorate (include Phau « Eci*D., 
ITBachelorB ja)., M.dJ 

l^MaBbers _other (specify) 

25, Old you teack prior to your appointment at Santa ^ionica College? 

If yes, answer the followingr 

At whet level(a) Indicate the number Indica^te whether each job 

had you taiuulit? of you taught ws£i part time or full tinie 

at each level 

primary ochool 29 — p*t, 

Secondary nchool *i ^" _^f*t. _P*t- 

College -P^^.' 

Adult education _i2_ _f*t, — P*U 

2i+. Do yoyu consider yoursalf primarily a teacher or oduca.tor? 

" M No 

25. Would you mDO&pl a full-time teaching pooition at Santa tonica College if 
one waj^e. offered to you? 

IST^YOB 6 5 No 
If nO| v/hy nobV — - = — — = 



26. Are you Idoking for a full-tlrae job at another educa^ti^nsl institution? 

aSYeo 15lWo 



27. If your status ^nd pay were improvod, would you prefor to remain a, part-time 
instructor? 

141 Yes lil^o 
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28. What are yotir major concerns ao a pi\rt-tiwe fiiculty mfmbar at Santa Monica 
Oollege? Indicate, tlic importanQe of Qacli item by cheaKing the afpropriate hoxi 

very slightly unimportant 

important i«ipc>j^tnnt importajit irrel&van t 



miiiHftttmsif Itlliiiiitf •■■ liiiatf'i f ••■•4 i^iiv ■••■■■■■■•■■tttfli 

TnAdenuatG salary 


Iff llllf f ■lllf9illit#f il 

102 


IlilillliMiVllVVtCllIlN 

65 


17 


10 


LacK of fringe benefits* 
Medical 


112 


H3 


24 


32 


Dentai 


98 


• 42 


31 


32 


Rt tirome^nt 


83 


45 


29 


35 


Circdit Union 


MO 


37 


42 


59 


S»veronce pay 


50 


47 


42 


46 


SicK lofivo 


DO 


QU 






Child care 


20 


24 


20 


102 


Lack of office apace 


53 


63 


48 


41 


Lack of participation in 
depart/oental activities 
(HGlciction of teKtbookef 
appoin tmoiit to cosunittoes, 
6al<5ction of facult^y^ etc,) 


50 


72 


49 


33 


Lack of compensation for 
, holding office hours 


57 


66 


47 


40 


Insufficient choico in sm^lactin^ 
teaching^ time 


3d 


0 A 




LlA 
*tq 


Insufficient choice of aubject 
or oour^^ea taut^ht 




Q 3 


'TO 




Lack of job security and tenure 


136 


36 


22 


27 


Lack of opportunity bo niove to 
a full-tinte pocitlon 


113 


36 


25 


44 


InGuffiGient number of claones 
assigne4 eaeK semester 


75 


44 


29 


55 


lnade^ug.te fa.c ill ties at ofl^ 
campus loca^tions 


35 


30 


28 


92 


"Second-cla^SS^' citizenship ^nd 
feelirig^ of boin^ -an outsider 


81 


42 


31 ■ 


56 


Other 































Tliank you Tor t^king^ +lie time -to m,nmmT this questionnaire'. 
If you wish to make any ?idditiona.l ^omm^tit^f pD^asa us^ 
this s^a^e • 
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Some administrators eandidly admit that thay frequently hire 
part-time teaches , even when full-time positions are available, 
as a way of saving'money (MarteSi 1975i5| Phair, 1972*2). The 
chancellor of one community college district stated (Peralta 
Fact Sheet, 1975, quoted in Marsh S Lamb| 1975i7)s 

To a Gonsiderabla eHtenti the use of part-time faaulty 
has made possible the salary increases granted full 
and part- time employees in the recent pastj has funded 
the district's sabbatical leave program and has averted 
a financial crisis in the district of unmanageable 
proportions. 

A similar statement was made by the State Board for Community 
College Education in Washington (quoted in Marsh £ Lamb, 1975: 
19)* 

To a large eKtent, economic conditions have forced 
colleges to depend upon the availability of part-time 
personnel as they sought to spread close-end budgets 
across an increasing demand for services. As a result, 
what has been viewed as exploitation of part-time 
personnel by some, might as easily be termed efficient 
management of finite resources by others* 

Unless otherwise noted, this term refers only to those Instructors 
who are employed solely on a part-time basis and does not include 
full-time instructors teaching additional courses on an overload 
basis at their own institution. 
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Studies of part-time instructors inelude Bender S Breuders 
1973; Kuhnsi 1971 | Lombard! , 1975 | Ross, 1975. In addition , 
a number of faculty associations at Individual colleges have 
produced valuable reports ("e.g.p Ferris^ 1976i Marsh fi Lan^i 
1976 1 Office of Educational Services, Peraltas 197^j Rio 
Hondo Academic Senate , 1975). 

Additional money is .saved because part-timers are not assigned 
offices and because they receive no secretarial assistance; 
in fact I during the fall of 1976, the college abruptly ter- 
minated the practice of employing a few students to type exams 
for part-time teachers. 

Summer school salaries are not included in these calculations. 
A large number of part-time Instructors teach courses during 
the summer, for which they are paid at the hourly rate*' On' 
the other hand, full-time instructors receive the prorated 
full-time wage for their summer school assignments although 
they have no additional responsibilities* 

Figure supplied by Assistant Superintendent James Fugle at a 
meeting of the Santa Monica College Faculty Senate, November 4| 
1976* 

Santa Monica College Unified Faculty Association, '•Newsletter," 
11,2 (Noventoer 1976), The salary of the average admlniitrator 
at the college is about 10 times the yearly salary of a part-* 
time instructor teaching the full part-time load. 
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8* Information supplied by Office of Personnel ^ Santa Monica 
Community College District. 

9, Santa Monica College is not unusual in its absence of any formal 
orientation program for part-time teachers* Lombardi found 
that part-time teachers in corrffnunity colleges throughout the 
nation rarely receive more than one or two hours of advice 
from depart:ment chairmen bofore beginning to teach (I975t47| 
sea also Bender £ Breuder^ 1973 :3^)* 

10* It is unfortunate that respondents were not asked to specify 
the exact number of hours they invested in each class i the 
first category I " zero to two hours , was clearly too broad. Sig- 
nificantly, 22 j or just over one-fifth of all respondents who 
checked this answer j took the trouble to indicate in some way 
that they spent two hours on class preparation. 

11. Againt Santa Monica College is not unusual. One study of part- 
time community college instructors concluded that the "average 
adjunct faculty member has had a variety of educational eKperience 
together with an educational background nearly equivalent to that 
of the typical full-time faculty members" (Bender fi Breuder, 1973s 
3^4), 

12. rigure supplied by Terrence C. Marre,'in speech before the 
Board of Trustee | Santa Monica Community College District, 
June 21, 1976, Nationwide, only 7 percent of all community 
college faculty hold a doctorate (Cohen et al., 1971133). 
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13. Administrators frequently base their assertions about the 
outside employment of their part-time staff on a survey 
conducted in 1975 by the California Community and Junior 
College Association t which appeared to demonstrate that 
77.3 percent of the part-time instructors in California's 
community colleges hold full-time jobs (Brydon et al,, 1975). 
However, this figure seems virtually meaningless for a nun^er 
of reasons. First , the sample included those individuals 
who are employed full-^time at a community college and who 
teach additional courses at the same campus on an overlQad 
basis s by definition^ this group is fully employed* Since 
it constitutes 27 percent of the p^t-time faculty in the 
community college systems "the CCJA study can only be asserting 
that half of all part-time teachers hold full-time jobs. More 
seriously p the CCJA results were obtained by asking administrators 

-' estimate' ' the proportion of their part-time faculty employed 
in differeht capacities. Because there is rarely any contact 
between administrators and part-time instructors i it is unlikely 
that the administrators have any information at all on which to 
base their estimates. Inaccuracies of computation further 
diminish the usefulness of the result of the CCJA survey * For 
enample, on page 8| the numbers of part-time teachers employed 
in different capacities , do not add up to the stated total* ' 
Moreover i these numbers were eKtrapolated from the data received* 

m, A survey conducted by the administration In the fall of 1976 to 
ascertain the employment patterni of part-time faculty iimilarly 
found that slightly over half of the part-timers either have no 
other job or hold only another part-time teaching position at 
another sohooi, 53 
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15s It should be noted that not all meny^ers of this group are 
necessarily dependent on part --time teaching positions for 
their entire income , 

16. The administration of a community college in Virginia 
which conducted a survey, concluded that the part-time 
faculty did not rely on their income from their teaching 
jobs at the college because only a few people stated that 
their primary reason for teaching at the college was to 
support their families (Grywes, 1976i37)i Since it Is im- 
possible to support a family from this salary , it is clear 
that no one could work in order to do so* It does not follow^ 
however I that the salary of part-time teachers represents 
only supplemental income. 

17* It is true that some part-time instructors teach both day 
and evening classes , but this does not appear to affect the 
general outcome. 

18* The respondents who held other jobs were asked to specify 
the nature of their employment. Below is a list of these 
jobs classified according to the Hollingshead Occupational 
and Educational Scales (1958)* Part-time teaching positions 
at othor educational institutions are not included* 

(continued ) 
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Number of 

Occupation Part-Time Teachers 

Major professionals (e.g., physicians > architects ^ 

attorneys, university professors) 15 

Business managers in large concerns 5 

Lesser professionals (e.g*, social workers, nurses, 

libr^ians, elementary and high school teachers) 40 

Administrative personnel 5 

Small business owners 2 

Gemi-prof essionals (e.g., actors, reporters) 17 

Clerical and sales workers 7 

Skilled and manual employees 5 

Semi-skilled employees 2 

Self-employed _6 

Total 104 

19, Physical education has arbitrarily been placed in the liberal arts 
division because the respondents from this department appeared to 
share more characteristics with the part-time liberal arts in- 
structors than with the part-time instructors in the occupational 
field, 

20, Surveys returned with blank answers to any items were GOunted as if 
they had ranked the item "unimportant," This undoubtedly gave undue 
weight to the unconcerned, because many people simply neglected to 
take the trouble to answer all or part of this lengthy question. In 
fact, it appears that many people did not notice the first item- 
inadequate salary— because it was placed immediately beneath the 
instructions • 
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